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ROME AND THE REFORMATION. 



My dear Friend and Brother, 

You ask me to give you some particulars 
of my late journey. I have been to Rome. I 
have seen the Pope. I have paced his splen- 
did marble palaces, filled with the statues of 
Venus, Apollo, Antinous. My feet have 
stumbled amid the ruins of the Forum : and I 
remembered that of this other Rome also, now 
80 intent upon multiplying its colonnades 
and its museums, the cry will one day go 
forth : " It is fallen, is fallen !''* I may aj 
some future time perhaps, speak to you more 
at length on the subject of my journey to 

* RcT. xviii. 2. 
B 
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Rome^ and of the thoughts which filled my 
mind^ when I found myself in St. Peter^s, in 
the Vatican, and in the Propaganda. At pre- 
sent, the first steps in that journey, an excur- 
sion which I made in France — in Dauphin^ 
and Languedoc — for the purpose of evangeli- 
zation, will furnish sufficient matter for the 
few words I am about to address to you. 

Popery is now the great enemy to be over- 
come upon earth. To no coimtry would it 
prove more formidable than to England ; and 
God who chooses His soldiers from whence it 
pleases Him, seems to call more especially 
Upon those in England who know His word, 
to come forth to the glorious conflict. But 
the question is, where are these Christians to 
fight with the enemy? Is it in England only, 
or is it elsewhere also ? 

France is the stronghold of Popery. Not 
Italy, not Spain, not Germany, but France. 
This is even openly avowed at Rome itself. 
And it has almost ever been thus. The greatest 
theologians of the Romish church belonged to 
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the nniversity of Paris. And at the present 
time^ those Jesuits^ those missionaries who are 
spreading themselves throughout America^ the 
islands of the Southern ocean^ China, and over 
the face of the whole earth, have gone out 
from France. 

It is therefore in France that Popery must 
be encountered. You, my dear friend, have 
seen and understood this, and at the same 
time, have felt convinced that the battle must 
be fought by Christians whose native tongue 
is French. Knowing, therefore, that both at 
Paris and Geneva, there existed ' Evangelical 
Societies ' having this object in view, and de- 
siring to co-operate with them, you, together 
with some other Christian friends, formed a 
society in London, under the name of the 
' Foreign Aid Society.' 

This society however, is, as yet, but little 
known among you. It does not receive that 
support to which it has a right. I earnestly 
desire that this letter may be the means of 
calling the attention of some among those in 
B 2 
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your country, whose hearts are set upon good, 
to the evangelization of France. I know that 
I am seeking a great end by infinitely small 
ends. I therefore earnestly pray that God 
would perfect them by his grace. 

I entered Grenoble, and crossed the deU- 
cious valley of Gresivandan, one of the richest 
in the kingdom. In order to obtain a better 
view of the moimtains which extend in a most 
picturesque manner on either side of the valley, 
with the river Is^re flowing beneath in grace- 
ful windings, and the glaciers in the back- 
ground, as if they were bending their so- 
lemn and gigantic forms to convey to me a 
last farewell from my beloved Switzerland — in 
order to contemplate all this at my ease, and 
in solitude, I mounted upon the roof of the 
coach. I do not know, my dear friend, if you 
are like me, but in the contemplation of the 
works of God, as in prayer, I must be alone, 
or else with a brother between whom and my- 
self there exists an intimate union. The pre- 
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Bence of another individual disturbs me. It 
seems to me as if there were a screen be-^ 
tween God and myself. Man takes something 
of God from me. I feel as if some earthly 
weight had oppressed my spirit, and con- 
strained it to descend from that lofty eminence 
where it was soaring in its freedom. Oh, 
solitude ! solitude I Communion with Grod in 
the desert ! .... I do not think that man is 
formed to be always a hermit ; the Master has 
declared it, (John xvii. 18.) but happy is he 
who, whil^ he remains in the midst of those 
social and domestic relations where God has 
placed him, can become, as it were, an anchorite 
every day, by holy and secret communion with 
God. 

Thus was I as a hermit on the roof of my 
noisy and yet quiet hermitage. In vain did 
the wheels turn rapidly, the horses gaUop, 
pant and sweat, the post-boys halloo, spur 
their horses, and crack their whips, the pas- 
sengers talk, laugh and shout. I heard 
nothing of all that was passing in the minia- 
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ture world beneath me, and which was rapidly 
whirling away with me. I was contemplating 
the works of God : I was reading a Psalm of 
David^ and I worshipped as freely as if I had 
been in some desert of Egypt. But my soli- 
tude ceased. A cry had from time to time 
been raised from the inside of the coaeh^ 
demanding a share in the privilege I was 
enjoying. It had been refused^ for what 
reason I know not. But when we were about 
to leave Savoy and enter France^ the request 
was granted ; and I beheld a young mechanic 
of a Flemish cast of countenance, shaded by 
thick locks of hair^ mount to the place where 
I was seated. He was a scene-painter. His 
object in coming there was to get fresh air. 
^ I am almost stifled/ he ej^claimed^ ^ Give me 
air ! give me air I* In the main, his wants and 
his tastes were not very dissimilar to my own, 
and we soon became good friends. He re- 
lated his history to me. He was the eldest, 
and as he called it, the traveller, of a numer- 
ous family. His brothers and sisters were 
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all settled at Brussels^ and had never been 
even so far as Antwerp. As for himself^ 
he had travelled over the whole of Europe^ 
and was now on his way to Marseilles, 
whence he expected to sail for the Brazils, 
' You are going to a great distance, my friend/ 
I said to him, ' You will perhaps be much 
alone; have you taken a good companion with 
you?' He seemed not to understand me, 
' Have you a New Testament?' I continued. 
He answered that he had been obliged to leave 
all his things at Mentz. ^ Have you ever read 
the New Testament V I still enquired. ' Yes, 
Sir,' he replied, and then raising his head, 
he added, ^ for I belong to the reformed re- 
ligion ! ' 

I cannot express to you what I felt at the 
answer of this young painter. To say that he 
belonged to the reformed religion was to say* 
according to him, that he had read the New 
Testament. There are some sayings among 
the common people which are fiill of meaning, 
and this was one of them. I will not trouble 
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you with the conversation which took place be- 
tween myself and this young mechanic^ who^ as 
it turned out^ had belonged to the congrega- 1 

tion at Brussels over which I had been pastor 
during eight years^ and where I remained until 
about eight or ten months after the revolution 
of 1830^ which drove the family of Orange 
from Belgium. We conversed together about 
the contents of the New Testament. He then 
went on to speak of the violent and terrible 
events of 1830^ wherein he bore his part^ he 
told me^ as a gamin. 

As for me^ I never think of those four days^ 
during which I found myself in the midst of 
the firing of bullets^ of the dead and of the 
dyings but as the most solemn season of my 
life^ and above all as a time when the Lord 
manifested himself to me as my great De- 
liverer. I love to recal this^ especially now ^ 
when I was setting out on a journey. 

I passed through Grenoble^ and under its 
citadel^ which is built on the summit of a 
mountain. I crossed a rich valley^ which the 
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pel had still more enriched by its fruits ; 
where in the very centre of Roman Catho- 
, both labourers and mechanics had been 
ted by the word of God, and by it had 
delivered from the bondage wherein they 
lieldj and brought to lead a new life, 
I lipping in spirit and in truth. That I 
t vidt these Christians, I stopped a few 
■B from Grenoble, and spent the night at 
r village J where after having in vain 
t to procure a room in two inns, I con- 
tnyself with a miserable apartment in 
ic-house, I will not relate all the con- 
ms I had in this place, but I will men- 
fact which struck me much, and which 
ubt will strike you also. These evan- 
1 Christians have no pastor : they have 
♦ en a schoolmaster now; they are left 
Ue word of God only; and yet are they 
liile in their faith, and abounding in 
i ks and in holiness of life. I acknow- 
d it would be most desirable for them to 
'istor : nevertheless the fact itself seems 
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I 

to me quite characteristic of our two several 
religions. To imagine a Roman Catholic flock 
without a priest^ and what is attached to the ' ^| 

priest^ would be impossible. The essential 
thing would be wanting. With us^ my dear 
friend^ the essential thing is not tied to any 
man. The essential thing is God^ is the Lord 
JesuB, is His Spirit, and His word. " Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them" * 
I rapidly descended the Rhone, and arriving 
at Valence, I proceeded to those places where 
I had chiefly purposed to stop. I have dwelt 
only upon one or two points of my stay there. 
While in the Department of the Drome, I 
felt the intense heat of the southern sky, the 
sun was scorching, and we, that is, the pastor 
of the place, the evangelical minister who had 
till then assisted him in tending the surround- 
ing flock, and myself, were on horseback. 
We were on our way to visit a brother who 
labours much in the Lord, shrinking neither 

* Matt xviii. 20. 
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from the heat of summer^ nor the rains of 
winter. He was absent when we arrived^ en- 
gaged in his Master^s work^ and labouring on 
foot through paths of difficulty. As we re- 
turned in the evening, we stopped at a pretty 
hamlet called Boniva. We found there a wor- 
thy family of labourers. Reuben, the eldest 
son, was a man of great energy and deci- 
sion. Such characters may sometimes grasp 
with ardour an idea which may not be alto- 
gether a true one, but they have always in 
themselves a resource to fall back upon. Bo- 
niva is situated at some distance from any 
place of worship. Reuben wished to have a 
sanctuary under his father's roof, and he ac- 
cordingly set apart a spacious but humble 
place of worship, where all the neighbourhood 
meet together. It was about eight o'clock in 
the evening of a sultry day in the month of 
August, when we visited this little hamlet. 
Reuben was still in the fields. We went to 
meet him there. Like Gideon of old, he was 
on his threshing-floor, surrounded by his 
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workmen^ meting out the grain which God 
had given him. In these warm countries^ the 
threshing-floor is generally set up in the open 
fields^ under the vault of heaven. They pre- 
pare a spacious portion of ground^ and by 
means of cement^ it is made as hard as stone. 
After the harvest^ it is broken up^ ploughed^ 
and sown anew. The husbandmen work in it 
by ^Jf s^cL frequently sleep in it at night. 
There was to be a meeting of Christians at 
Boniva that very evening. They asked me to 
preside at it. The service could not begin till 
nine o'clock. These labourers who had been 
at work since three o'clock in the mornings 
and who had borne the burden and heat of the 
day^ counted themselves happy to be permitted 
to come in the evening and refresh themselves 
by hearing the word of God. 

After I had finished expounding the Holy 
Scriptures^ I perceived among the attentive 
congregation^ a pious young minister of the 

name of Eugene B , who lived on the other 

side of the mountain^ and who having heard 
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of my arrival in the mornings had instantly 
set out^ and had accomplished a five hours' 
journey with great difficulty^ in order to be 
present in the evening. Eugene had for several 
years been a student in the hall, where I for- 
merly delivered my lectures on Theology, and 
I at once found in him a disciple and a brother. 
I called upon him to end our religious exer- 
cises by prayer ; and how shall I describe to 
you, my dear friend, with what overflowing 
of heart and deep unction of spirit, this servant 
of God addressed his Master. I have some- 
times heard Roman Catholics say, that we Pro- 
testants know how to talk of the things of 
salvation, but that we were not worshippers. 
Ah! my friend, could they but have heard 
that extemporaneous prayer, which, though 
continued for nearly half-an-hour, produced 
not the least degree of weariness in any one 
present ! I acknowledge that preaching does 
not include the whole of Christianity. I will 
even agree that adoration is the essential part 
of it. But I add, that the adoration must be 
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in spirit and in truth. And this I think is 
to be found in our Churchy and is not to be 
found in the Church of Rome. To speak only 
of our public worship ; the custom we have in 
most of our churches on the continent, of set- 
ting apart a portion of our service for the ex- 
ercise of extemporaneous prayer, keeps up the 
spirit of adoration among us, as a running 
stream of living water. It is a singular fact, 
that Eugene, so overflowing and so eloquent 
when addressing the Lord, becomes shy and 
confused when addressing men. He is pow- 
erful in prayer, but weak in speech. In truth, 
if ever there was a christian who was a wor- 
shipper and not a speaker, he is the man. 

The next day a conference was held, of which 
I will not here speak to you. I had set my 
heart upon going to see Eugene's flock, his 
wife, his children, and his modest abode. He 
set out, accompanied by another brother, at 
four o'clock, on foot, to return across the 
mountains, I had not strength to accompany 
him. I do not fear climbing the fresh Alps of 
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our own Switzerland^ but beneath this southern 
sky I can exert myself but little ; and my sil- 
very locks already betoken that my strength is 
not what it was. We therefore started at 
five o'clock with another brother, in a little 
carriage. It was nearly eight o^clock when we 
left the highway to enter a bad mountain-road. 
After having followed it for some time, we lost 
our way, and at last reached the bed of a tor- 
rent surrounded by rocks. The night was dark, 
and it seemed impossible to find an outlet for 
the carriage. A man who was returning from 
a fair, and who had stopped to speak to some 
labourers, who had taken up their abode for the 
night in a threshing-floor in the midst of a field, 
seeing our situation, came indeed to our assis- 
tance, but even he could not discover the road. 
At length two brothers, whom Eugene, in his 
anxiety at not seeing us arrive, had sent forth 
to meet us, hearing sounds proceeding from the 
bottom of the ravine, turned from the road 
to where we were, and so discovered us ; and 
by means of all these helps which (}od sent to 
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U8^ we at last arrived in safety at the lowly 
village where our friend resided. 

We had heard the sound of singing as we 
drew nigh his humble dwelling. It was the song 
of Mary ; '^ My soul doth magnify the Lord.'* 
Our steps followed the direction of those 
sounds which did not even cease when we had 
entered the house. The young minister alone 
rose to welcome and embrace us. His gentle 
partner^ whom I had formerly known in a more 
luxurious habitation^ soon also came forward 
to shake hands with me. Two other young 
ladies among the singers also drew near ; one 
of whom^ with the most touching self-denial^ 
has devoted herself to the instruction of the 
young mountain-girls ; and the other is about 
to enter the Institution of the Protestant Sis- 
ters of Charity at Paris. Yes^ my dear friend^ 
we have long had Sisters of Charity among 
us! 

I have sometimes heard it maintained that 
there is greater devotedness of spirit in the 
Roman Catholic priestj than in the Protestant 
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minister. What I here beheld^ proved how 
erroneous is such an assertion. Eugene is a good 
Hebrew and Greek scholar ; after having stu- 
died in our school of theology at Geneva ; he 
went to the university of B^sle^ where he 
passed through his examinations^ and after- 
wards was ordained to the sacred ministry. 
And yet there is not a peasant in Switzerland^ 
who is not infinitely better off than he is. His 
dwellings which consists of a kitchen^ and a 
small chamber^ besides the room which is used 
as the place of meetings is one of the meanest 
huts that I have seen in France. I could not 
but smile upon discovering in a small bookcase 
there, French^ Germany Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew volumes. Had they been able, they 
would have expressed astonishment at finding 
themselves in that poor cottage in the moun- 
tains of Dauphine. 

I was conducted to the small chamber, 

where I was to sleep. Three young children 

were abeady asleep there in their little beds, 

and I soon fell asleep in mine. About midnight 

c 
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I was awakened by the gentle yoice of a little 
girl about three years old^ calling out^ 'Mamma^ 
I am thirsty/ I thns discovered that these 
kind friends had given up their own room, the 
oxdy room to be had in the village^ to me. I 
did not at first answer the ehild^ not well 
knowing how to supply her want, and think- 
ing that probably she would &U asleep again. 
But she continued to call out, ^ Mamma, I am 
thirsty/ I therefore rose, and groped about 
till I found some water which I gave her, and 
which she thought she was receiving from the 
hand of her mother. About an hour after, 
just as I was falling asleep again, the little 
voice once more called out, ^ Mamma, I am 
thirsty.^ Again I roee, happy to perform the 
part of nurse to the sweet child ; only this 
time I exhorted her gently to go to sleep, and 
not to call out any more till the morning ; and 
though it was a strange voice which thus 
spoke to her in the dark, the little creature 
went to sleep quietly, and did not stir again 
till the morning. 
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Eugene^ some friends of his^ and myself, 
had some sweet and useful conversation toge- 
ther the next day. As I was to take my de- 
parture in the afternoon^ a meeting had been 
called at half-past twelve o'clock^ an hour 
when these simple people have come in from 
their work^ have eaten their soup^ and are 
about to return again to their labour. I ex- 
pounded to these humble christians these words 
from St. Paul. Phil. i. 6. " Being confident 
of this very thing, that He which hath begun 
a good work in you, will perform it until the 
day of Jesus Christ,'^ and seldom have I seen 
more attention exhibited^ or hearts apparently 
more deeply touched by the word of God. 

It was from Dauphine that several of those 
men came^ whom God employed as instru- 
ments to accomphsh the work of the Refor- 
mation in Switzerland : Farel, Du Belly, De 
Cort, Saunier, Boyne, and others. But the 
spirit of persecution at a later period ravaged 
this part of the country, and the people had 
fallen asleep again. The humble and devoted 
c 2 
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labourers I had come to visits were sent by 
(rod to revive in part the christian life among 
them. The evangelization of that part of the 
country^ clearly establishes^ I think^ the dif- 
ference which exists between the work of evan- 
gelization carried on by Bome^ and by our 
own church. With us, the grand object to be 
attained, is the conversion of the soul to God. 
That by the inward working of the Spirit of 
God, a soul should be restored to that rela- 
tionship in which it should stand with God its 
Creator, and its Redeemer ; this, in our mind, 
is the great end of Christianity, and this ob- 
ject once attained, we are satisfied. But that 
which the Boman Catholics seek, on the con- 
trary, is to establish the soul in a certain rela- 
tionship with a certain human society, with 
hierarchical institutions, and ecclesiastical or- 
dinances. Christianity is with us, an affair of 
God j they have made it an afiair of men. The 
two systems, I think, are clearly characterized 
in this passage of St. Paul : Christ is made " a 
priest, not after the law of a carnal command* 
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ment^ but after the power of an endless life.** 
(Heb. vii. 16.) Borne has taken to itself '^ the 
carnal commandment;*' we have kept '^ the 
power of an endless life,** Life, that life 
which is brought into the soul by the Holy 
Spirit, this is the part that we claim, and I 
think it is the good part. We do not suflFer 
ourselves to be too much occupied, or sent to 
sleep, by an over-anxiety about ecclesiastical 
questions, or hierarchical principles. To conti- 
nue the tradition of life which began at the 
first Pentecost, and which is to continue to the 
end of the world, this is to what we aspire. 
Not that we disregard all church forms. Most 
certainly we do not. But we desire the form 
to be as simple as possible, because if allowed 
too much development, it instantly absorbs 
life. It is with forms, as with those sub- 
stances, which when mingled with water in 
small quantities, leave it in all its liquid clear- 
ness, and even preserve it from corruption; 
but which if put in too large quantities 
trouble and darken it. In a word, while 
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Rome in her exclusiveness says, to use the ex- 
pression of an ancient father, ' Ubi ecclesia, 
ibi spiritus/ we would say with Christian 
largeness, * Ubi spiritus, ibi ecclesia/ 

There is but little hierarchijsm, few outward 
forms, in that part of the country I was now 
visiting ; but there is an admirable working of 
the Spirit of God, and on beholding such a 
sight, like Moses near the burning bush, we 
put off our shoes from our feet and worship, 
for the Lord is there / . . • 

I will now, my dear friend, proceed by 
transcribing a few notes from my journal. ^ I 
have just parted from our dear evangelists. 
One of them was waiting at the place of em- 
barkation, that he might once more press my 
hand before I left. We descend the Rhone, 
and overtake the first steam-boat, and the two 
steam^boats pass under the arch of the bridge 
at the same time, but without accident. On 
our left the landscape is flat, but bounded in 
the distance by the Alps^ On our right is a 
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low and rather barren ridge of hills^ which 
rises not far from the river's bank. At the 
foot of the hills are some small towns, which 
appear almost bnmt np by the heat of the sun. 
On the hill are here and there the ruins of 
old castles/ 

' We are now at Avignon^ which looks out- 
wardly like nothing but an immense ruin. 
Her vast papal or apostolic palace has the ap- 
pearance of a dilapidated fortress on a rocL 
On the height nearest the river a telegraph is 
at work. The ruins cover the Bhone^ as well 
as surround the town. An old stone bridge^ 
some of whose arches are wanting; and an 
old wooden bridge^ of which only a few stakes 
remain^ are soon to make way for another 
bridge of iron work, which is not yet com- 
pleted. ... It is there that the Popes, upon 
leaving Borne, came to reside, making it the 
seat of the papacy for nearly seventy years ; 
and the present state of the apostolic palace, 
is but too £uthful a picture of what it formerly 
was. One hardly dare enter it for fear of being 
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devoured by the vermin which infest it. It 
is now used as a barrack. Under Benedict 
the 12th^ and John the 22nd^ its aspect was 
really still more disgusting, on account of the 
more frightful corruption which reigned there. 
We found another small steam-boat at the 
entrance of the quay at Avignon. On its deck 
was stationed a curious group^ which attracted 
the observation of all the passengers^ and my 
own more particularly. It was composed of 
monks^ about eight or ten capuchins^ and three 
or four trappists. They had all of them, 
(especially the former) a coarse look, and a 
dirty appearance, and countenances quite de- 
void of intelligence. I put the question to 
myself, which used formerly to be put at 
Rome, and I asked myself whether these 
French monks could look at themselves without 
smiling ? If any thing has an exotic appear- 
ance in France, it is that of the monks. And 
yet they are being multiplied in the expectation 
that these are the most efficacious means of 
causing the Roman Catholic religion to flourish. 
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In other countries where I have travelled^ the 
number of monks is immense. In a certain 
country (and I am not here speaking of 
France) two out of three persons I met were 
monks or priests. They are to be seen every 
where^ on foot^ on asses^ in public carriages. 
I have even seen hackney-coaches fiill of them. 
They are brown, white, black, of all colours, 
dragging themselves along with a stupid look, 
and exhibiting a living personification of idle- 
ness and dirt ! I am told that in a town of 
any considerable importance, there are eight 
thousand priests or monks, while the garrison 
does not contain above three thousand soldiers, 
and they think that in this way piety will re- 
vive, while the effect produced is exactly the 
reverse. The irritated people feel that they 
are eaten up by these useless beings. One 
evening I was rowing in a boat, in a magnifi- 
cent harbour, and as we went along, the boat- 
man told me the names of the churches and 
the convents which we passed. ' And what 
do all these monks do ?M asked. The boat- 
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man puffed out his cheeks^ and by placing his 
hands under them^ increased their size as much 
as he could^ and answered : ^ They grow fat/ 
The people think that this is the only occu- 
pation of these brothers, and that consequently 
they must grow thin. And this is precisely 
the opinion expressed three centuries ago by 
the Florentine Gamesecchi^ and for which he 
was to suffer upon the scaffold at Rome. 
^ Detestava i frati e le monache^ chiamandogli 
peso inutile della terra^ nati solo per mangiare 
et diyorare le sostanze dei poveri.'* 

I could not help^ while at Avignon^ that 
ancient city of the Popes^ making a compari- 
son between the ministers of our two churches. 
The evangelical and the Roman Catholic 
churches have each their ordained clergy. 
But they have also, in common^ felt the ne- 
cessity of having other labourers not ordained, 
nor yet so highly cultivated perhaps, but more 

* He detested the Friars and the Monks, calling them use- 
less burdens of the earth, bom only to eat and devour the 
substance of the poor. 
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on a level with the people. Such are called 
among us^ evangelists^ or scripture-readers^ 
devoted men, ruling their own houses well ; 
(1 Tim. iii. 4.) but who at the same time spend 
all their strength and all their life in the ser- 
vice of God. In the Church of Rome these 
are the monks, ^ peso inutile delta terra.* 
Ah, my dear friend, to understand well the 
nature and the difference of the two churches, 
I should like to place an impartial Romans 
Catholic for some time among the monks, and 
then among our evangelists, and I would then 
say to him, ' Judge for yourself.' 

I should like to place before you one or two 
facts, in order to show you what is the work 
of our evangelists, and what they themselves 
are. It may then be seen whether they are 
of equal worth with the monks of Rome. 

* On the 6th or 7th of this month,' (No- 
vember) says an evangelist, (the same who was 
out when I went to see him, but whom I met 
with afterwards) ' much snow fell here. On 
the 8th, notwithstanding the weather, I con- 
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sidered that I ought to set out on my evan- 
gelising tour. The weather was dreadful. 
When I had walked about half an hour^ I 
thought it useless to attempt proceeding any 
further^ for the snow was up to my knees as 
I walked^ and I accordingly turned back again 
towards home. But I had scarcely advanced 
two hundred steps^ before I perceived two men 
who were ascending the mountaia. I stopped 
and said to myself^ " Here are two hunters^ 
who have courage enough to brave the weather 
in pursuit of game^ and I^ who am in the ser- 
vice of the Lord^ have not courage enough to 
go after some poor lost sheep.^' I then asked 
my blessed Saviour to strengthen me^ and I 
retraced my steps again^ and proceeded on my 
way, though certainly with very great difficulty 
and labour, falling every now and then into 
crevices filled with snow, reaching to my waist. 
But with the help of my Divine Master, I 
arrived safely at our good sister Jeanne^s 
house. Her neighbour, formerly our great 
opposer^ came to me, and would take off my 
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shoes, and replace them by her own sabots. 
They kindled a good fire^ and when I had a 
little recovered; I proceeded to the school- 
room^ and there I spoke to an assembly of 
mountaineers^ of the good shepherd that 
giveth His life for the sheep.* 

Another time our evangelists arrived in a 
town, where formerly there existed four Pro- 
testant churches and large congregations, 
where psalms were sung, and the holy com- 
munion administered. But the breath of per- 
secution had been keenly felt there in the 
time of Louis the XlVth, and in rooting 
out the Gospel, the town itself has been well- 
nigh ruined. At the period I am now speak- 
ing of, which was in the evening of a day of 
the past year, (1843) two Christians, evan- 
gelists, were wandering through the streets at 
night-fall, not knowing where to find some 
humble spot to declare those same blessed 
truths which formerly were so fully and richly 
preached there. But the Lord directed their 
way, and caused them to find a place in the 
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city. (Matt. xxvi. 18.) I will let my friend 
speak for himself. 

' We visited several persons in the town, in 
order to induce the Protestants to assemble in 
the evening and hear that Gospel of peace, 
which we so ardently desired to declare to 
them. But as there are no households but 
those composed of both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, no one was enabled to offer us a 
room to meet in. It was already nine o'clock 
in the evening, and as yet we knew not where 
to go. At length the Lord of his goodness 
fulfilled our desire : and as we were standing 
several of us together in a street in the centre 
of the town, a locksmith with whom I had 
already had some conversation, came up to me 
and said, ^' Come Sir, I have prepared a room 
for you at the house of a friend." We fol- 
lowed him, blessing God in our hearts, and at 
the distance of about fifty paces, we entered 
the house of a Protestant, whose wife, though 
a Roman CathoUc, is well disposed towards 
the Gospel. She came to meet us with a light 
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in her hand^ and ushered us into a pleasant 
room^ where were seated about five-and-twenty 
or thirty persons.' 

And thus did this assembly meet by the 
light of one candle; in a city where formerly 
the bells of the churches had so often called 
the multitude of the faithful to worship God 
by the light of the sun. 

^ The preaching of the cross was listened to 
with deq) reverence/ continues our friend, 
' and several (among whom were some Roman 
Catholics,) appeared touched to the heart. 
Our host and his wife could not sufficiently 
bless God. 

^ A coffee-dealer, who was a Protestant, in- 
vited BrotherY . and myself to breakfastthe next 
morning. We were hospitably entertained by 
our friend. He informed us, that formerly 

there were four churches at R , three of 

them were destroyed by the Roman Catholics, 
one is still standing. We were taken to see 
it. It is an ancient building, but is now used 
as a coachhouse. Notwithstanding the fruit- 
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fill unbelief and the bigotry which reigns in 
that to¥ni^ I think that there is a work to be 
done there. The women only care for the 
Virgin Mary and for their saints; and our 
blessed Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ is quite 
set aside by them. Poor people ! poor people ! 
May the Lord look down with an eye of pity 

upon you ! Some of the Protestants of R 

said they would accompany me to the Mayor^ 
to make our declaration * before him. If it 
please God, I wiU return there on Saturday 
or Sunday. But who am I, Lord, that I should 
be permitted to declare thy great name in this 
great city of idolatry ! Send Lord, whom 
thou wilt send, and give him strength, wis- 
dom, prudence, courage, love, and humility.' 

In this manner do our pious evangelists 
speak and act. Do the monks speak and act 
thus? 

The extravagant pretensions of Rome is the 
cause that many are set against it even in the 

* A neceiaary formality, before wonhip is permittecL 
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Church of Rome itself. The cables which 
held them to that Church are severed^ and 
unless the Gospel compass is brought to them^ 
they must wander over the vast ocean of hu- 
man opinions^ and make shipwreck against its 
fatal rocks^ and never reach the haven. I will 
give an example to prove this. 

In a town not very far from our station of 
evangelization^ are to be found some white 
penitents. You are aware that these are cer- 
tain brotherhoods or associations of devout 
persons^ who profess to perform public penance 
at certain periods of the year. At such times 
they form themselves into processions^ and ap- 
pear clothed with a sort of sack which covers 
their faces^ leaving holes only for the eyes^ and 
a scourge or whip hangs at their girdle. Those 
whose sacks are white are called white peni* 
tents. In the year 1586^ Henry the third of 
France^ of licentious memory^ caused himself 
to be received into such a fraternity at Avig- 
non^ and afterwards instituted a similar one 
at Paris^ when this prince and his two cele- 
D 
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brated favourites were to be seen, clothed in 
their white sacks, and forming part of the 
long processions. 

The penitents I have mentioned above, 
honest and respectable men, have separated 
themselves from the fiomish Church, but (at 
least before our evangelist visited them,) they 
were far from having separated themselves 
from all its errors. 

'They and their wives, in number about 
two hundred, meet together in rooms which 
they have adorned with saints of both sexes, 
and there they have an altar, and there they 
sing vespers in the Latin tongue.' 

Having been informed of this fact by a 
neighbouring pastor, we directed one of the 
ministers attached to our Society, to proceed 
thither. He went and preached in the place. 
* My hearers,' he writes, ' consisted of about 
five and thirty or forty persons, that is, from 
twenty to thirty of the ancient Protestants, 
four military men, and ten or twelve penitents, 
who had been casually informed by M , 
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that a sermon would be preached by an itine- 
rant pastor. These persons^ as well as the 
rest of this little company^ were very attentive 
to the great truths of salvation^ which sounded 
in their ears^ perhaps for the first time in their 
primitive simplicity. After the sermon, as I 
was leaving the place, they bowed low to me, 
and I afterwards learned that they were satis- 
fied with the things which they had heard. 
One of them, who is said to be gifted with a 
rare intellect, repeated the greater part of the 
address to some ladies whom he found at his 
house, on his return home, and what he told 
them astonished them.' 

It appears that from this time, the penitents 
have gone on improving in spiritual things 
and there is but little doubt, that, by the 
grace of God, our friend's visit contributed not 
a little to it. A Christian lady, who two 
months later, was passing through the town, 
writes to us that ^twelve penitents are desirous 
to abjure the errors of Popery, having been 
enlightened by the reading of M. Merle D'Au- 

D2 
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bigne's History of the Reformation. The 
truth which is there laid open^ has convinced 
them of the fallacy of their former doctrines. 
These penitents/ it is added^ ' learn this work 
by hearty (I myself saw one of them doing so^) 
that if at any time the book should be taken 
from them^ they may retain the contents/ 
It is remarkable that the writer of this letter 
mentions the same number of penitents as 
the evangelist^ though it does not appear that 
she had any knowledge of the visit or of the 
preaching of the latter. God grant that they 
may prove to be twelve brands plucked from 
the burning. 

IV. I now return to Avignon^ and to the 
thoughts which occupied me^ while gazing 
upon its ancient walls. I had just descended 
the river^ the same which John XXII. also 
descended^ when, succeeding to Clement V. he 
came to Avignon, continuing to find there Hiie 
seat of the Popedom. The election had been 
a stormy one. It began at Carpentras. The 
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cardinals from Grascony^ and the Italian Car- 
dinals; had long and violently disputed toge- 
ther. At length the Gascon cardinals set fire 
to the palace. The greater part of the town 
was reduced^ and the conclave dispersed.* 
Under the intervention of the French go- 
vernment the election recommenced at Lyons. 
The Italians obstinately insisted that the new 
Pope should fix his residence at Rome. ^ I 
swear/ exclaimed John XXII.^ ^that I will 
never mount horse or mule^ except to go to 
Rome.' He was, in consequence, elected, and 
he kept his oath, continues the historian, for 
he went from Lyons to Avignon by water. 
Upon arriving in that city, he proceeded on 
foot to the palace, which he never left but to 
go to the principal church, which closely ad- 
joins to that residence.* This is the way in 
which the Popes keep their oaths. 

The papacy continued to be fixed at Avig- 
non, from the year 1309 to the year 1377. 

* Joanties Canonicua in yita Joannes XXII. Baluz. I. 
p. 113. t Baluz. I. p. 178. 
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This seventy years* captivity, as it was called, 
stripped the sovereign pontiflF of the glory 
which had so long surrounded him. The popes 
from henceforth were forced to bow to the 
least wishes of the Court of France, and it was 
only in secret that they dared to act with any 
thing Uke independence. 

And yet never was the Pope exalted to so 
high a pitch as during his residence at Avig- 
non. ' Can we appeal from the Pope to God V 
asks a doctor. 'No/ he answers, 'for an 
appeal can only be made from a lesser judge 
to his superior; and none is greater than him- 
self : the judgment of the Pope and the judg- 
ment of God are the same thing.'* And another 
doctor asserts ; ' to believe that our Lord God 
the Pope had not power to decree what he did 
decree is heresy .'t 



* Augustini Triumphi Summa. Quest. VI. 1585, 1601,1612. 
In the later editions this word is omitted. 

f Zenzelius in his comment on the extravagance of John 
XXII. Tit xiv. c. 4. at the end. The word God is in the 
Lyons editions of 1506, 1606, and in those of Paris. 
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I could scarcely turn my eyes from those 
walls^ where the pontiffs^ who assumed the 
name of God himself^ verifying this Scripture, 
showing himself that he is God (2 Thess. ii. 
4.) gave themselves up, at the same time, to 
the most dissolute course of life. Petrarch, 
who lived long at the pontifical court of Avig« 
non, has left us the most frightful picture of 
the corruption that reigned there. He calls it 
Uhe third Babylon, and the fifth Labyrinth.^ 
It is not the horrible dungeons, the dark 
abodes, a haughty Minos, a devouring Mino* 
taur, or the shameful retirement of an aban- 
doned Venus that are wanting there. But 
that which is wanting is charity, is faith, is a 
thread to guide one out of those tortuous and 
complicated ways, an Ariadne, and a Dedalus. 
There is no hope of safety there but in gold. 
It is with gold that kings are appeased, it is 
with gold that monsters are overcome ; it is 
with gold that rocks are cleft, it is with gold 
that gaolers are mollified .... what shall I 
say ? , , • , It is at the price of gold that 
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Christ Himself is sold ! . . • . Here all that 
is good is lost^ and the first good^ liberty, with 
the rest. Here truth is foUy, sobriety is gross- 
ness, modesty is ignominy, licentiousness mag- 
nanimity. The more polluted a life is, the 
more illustrious ; the more criminal; the more 
glorious. I will not speak of that heresy 
which makes a traffic of the gifts of the 
Spirit, or of that covetousness which the 
apostle says is idolatry Old men, for- 
getting their age and their weakness, are in- 
flamed vdth concupiscence, and are sunk in 
shame, place all their glory, not in the cross 
of Christ, but in drunkenness and revelling^ 
in chambering and wantonness. And when 
they have reached the extreme of old age, they 
consider it a gain and a glory to do what even 
young men would not dare to do. I pass over 
in silence the seductions that take place, the 
rapes, the incests, the adulteries, which are the 
amusements of pontifical licentiousness ; women 
carriedofF from their husbands, while these latter 
are driven from their homes, their country. 
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and at length constrained to take back their 
dishonoured wives.' * 

Thns spoke Petrarch of the Pope and of his 
courts where he himself resided. 

I cannot express the disgust I felt, as my 
eyes rested on the apostolic palace, as it is 
called, the theatre of such abominations and 
such debaucheries. And when I remembered 
that I was between the Gevennes mountains 
and Dauphin^ places drenched by that same 
papacy, with the blood of martyrs, I could 
fancy that I saw a gigantic and horrible phan- 
tom issue from those ancient walls, and as- 
cend into the air, bearing on its forehead the 
double mark of blood and lewdness, which 
signalizes the papacy according to St. John, 
the prophet of the New Testament. 

I cast a last glance on this ancient seat of 
the popes, and then turned my steps towards 
the Gevennes, that theatre of such glorious 

* * £t yiolataa conjoges, eztemo temine giayidas, nmns 
accipere.* 

Petraroa Epistolarum aim Hitdo, lAb, Ep. z. 14, 15, 18. 
Compare Nicholas de Clemangis, (2e rvAna mcUm. 
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faith, and of such cruel conflicts, and where 
the unhappy Christians were so long hunted 
and slaughtered as beasts of prey. 

We left the steam-boat at Beaucaire, and 
arrived at Nismes by the iron railroad.* 

This was my first visit to the south of 
France, although my family came from thence. 
Some of my forefathers were from Languedoc, 
and some from Saintonge. It was at the latter 
place that the courageous D^Aubigne was bom, 
who, when all (and Sully among the foremost) 
entreated Henri lY. to give up the Grospel and 
embrace Popery, addressed these memorable 
words to the King (1595), ' Sire, it would be 
better to be king of a mere corner of France 
and serve God, than to reign over the whole 
country, and have the feet of the Pope over 
your head.* After the first attempt upon the 
life of the King, when the assassin had merely 
wounded the monarches lip, he again spoke to 
bis master in these words, ^ Sire, you have 
denied God only with your lips, and He has 
* On the 29th of August, 1843. 
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struck you on the lips ; hut if ever you should 
deny Him in your heart, He will strike you 
to the heart.' Henri lY. was afterwarda killed 
by being stabbed to the heart ; and soon after 
D'Aubigne was obliged to leave France^ and 
took refiige at Geneva^ where he lefit the hum- 
blest and poorest part of his family, those who 
had remained faithful to the truths of the 
Grospel. I cannot describe to you my feelings, 
when I reflected that I was in the country 
from whence, more than two centuries ago, my 
ancestors had been forced to flee from their 
confession of the Gospel of Christ ; and that I 
was there at the present moment to further the 
spread of that Gospel. Oh, I exclaimed, may 
God vouchsafe to rekindle here the light which 
has been extinguished ! May it come to them 
from Switzerland, from Holland, from England, 
from Germany, from all places where our fa- 
thers sought for shelter in their hour of trial. 
And oh. Lord, do Thoumake use of me, the fee- 
blest of all their descendants, to set up, in these 
dark placesof the earth, the beacon of Thy truth ! 
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It had been settled that I was to hold an 
important conference with several of the pious 
pastors of that country. And after a drive of 
four hours^ by the most dreadful roads^ in a lit- 
tle carriage^ the brother who accompanied me 
and myself arrived at the village of Beauvoisin ; 
and in this very village which had been more 
than once laid waste by persecution^ we met 
to consider what measures to adopt to build 
again the walls of our Zion. The pastor of 
the parish had been for some time in our 
school of theology, but with this exception, 
every other person present was personally un- 
known to me. I embraced them aU with joy, 
for they were faithful servants, fighting man- 
fully the good fight of faith, against many 
adversaries. 

I had seen in the distance a high hill, 
crowned by a vast and ancient edifice, at the 
foot of which lies the village of Beauvoisin. 
This building was an ancient castle, still in- 
habited, but belonging formerly to the Knight 
Templars. We visited it after dinner^ and 
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entered its spacious courtyard^ where in former 
times^ the flashing arms of the Templars must 
have often been displayed. In the centre of 
the court we perceived a well of great depth, 
whose glittering waters seemed almost to emit 
sparks of fire, as if the sun had penetrated to 
its crystal depths. We passed through several 
halls, and came out upon a terrace grown over 
with tangled shrubs, upon which the warder 
of former times had been accustomed to tread 
with measured steps. We could not but re* 
member, that we, who then stood there, were 
also watchmen, called to serve and to guard a 
more spiritual edifice than that of the Knight 
Templars. 

The friends who were with me pointed out, 
from the eminence where we were standing, 
the whole surrounding country, calling my 
attention particularly to the Cevennes moun- 
tains, so celebrated in the history of our 
Church, and which were just in front of us. 
Oh, what recollections the sight of them called 
up ! It was there that the spirit of persecu- 
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tion was let loose^ and rested not till the sim- 
ple faith of the Gospel had been completely 
driven from their fastnesses. By the wounds 
then inflicted on the chnrch, may we not re- 
cognize its Divine character. What holy 
thoughts^ what holy prayers, what holy ac- 
tions, what holy sacrifices, have not been elicited 
by the violence of her adversaries ! Who can 
tell whether many of those who died for the 
faith, or for the faith left their native country, 
would not, under other circumstances, have 
settled down into an unprofitable repose, and 
fallen into the sleep of death. Why should 
we feel so indignant against those who perse- 
cuted our forefathers ? They were the instru- 
ments of Gk)d for good to them, and to us also. 
Assuredly, ^' all things shall work together for 
good to them that love God ! " 

V. Nevertheless, from the terrace of the old 
castle, I could not but recal to mind the scenes 
of blood of which the Cevennes had been the 
theatre, and which fulfilled to the letter that 
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prophecy. '^ / saw the woman drunken with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus, and when I saw her I 
wondered with great admiration.*^ (Rev. 
xvii. 6.) 

It is well that we should remember these 
persecutions: for, on the one hand, Rome 
would now make us forget that which is her 
essential character, and wishes to exhibit her- 
self with an appearance of toleration which she 
has never possessed ; and on the other hand, 
the recollection of the efforts made by Rome 
to extinguish in these parts the light of evan- 
gelical truth, is needed to excite us to spread 
there anew those doctrines of the Gospel. 

Here then are a few of those scenes, which, 
after the lapse of so many years, seemed to 
present themselves vividly before my eyes ; and 
here are some of the forms of blood, which, 
as I stood upon the Templars' walls, seemed 
to come forth from those mountains to send 
forth their fearful cry of accusation against 
murderous Rome. These scenes of cruelty 
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assimilate well with the scenes of debauchery 
which the sight of Avignon recalled to my 
memory. 

The period for the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantesj was dramng near. At the Synod 
of Meaux^ Allix, the minister of Charenton^ 
could not, during one of his addresses, restrain 
his lamentation at the near prospect of the 
downfall of Protestantism in France. The 
Royal Commissioner interrupted him, calling 
out to him with great brutality, that if he con<» 
tinned to censure the decree of his master, he 
would, with his own hands, throw him head- 
long from his pulpit. This was the last synod 
that was held, and the Reformed faith was, so 
to speak, to perish on the tomb of Bishop 
Brissonet, one of its earliest protectors, and at 
the feet of Bossuet, its most formidable enemy. 

And then the deed was executed ! And an 
entire people were spoiled ! From the minister 
of state to the humble country shepherd ! Two 
millions of men were cast out from citizenship, 
and outlawed; and there seemed but one more 
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step to take^ which was to drive into the 
Church of Borne these flocks, without shep- 
herds and without a refuge ! 

From Beam, the cradle of French Calvinism, 
the savage ' Dragonade * advanced towards the 
valley of the Graronne and the Cevennes. 
Troops of every description were employed in 
this warlike mission ; but the dragoons, owing 
perhaps to their more brutal zeal, or to their 
more dazzling uniform, had the honour of giving 
their name to the whole body. On the eve of 
their arrival, the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities of the cities, assembled the Protestants 
in the public squares, and in an harangue, the 
general conclusion of which was the menacing 
announcement of the approach of the armed 
forces, they made known the irrevocable deter- 
mination of the king. The terrified people, in 
some places, declared themselves converted by 
unanimous acclamations. Educated persons 
signed a confession of faith ; the lower classes 
simply declared ' I join myself,' or cried, ' Ave 
Maria/ or made the sign of the cross. In 

E 
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some towns^ offices of conversion were esta- 
blished, where, after the new convert^s name 
had been inscribed, he received a playing-card, 
on the back of which was a certificate, which 
would preserve him from the pursuit of the 
soldiery. The people of Nismes named these 
cards apocalyptically " the mark of the beast,'' 
an expression of the deepest truth. 

The soldiers entered the towns, with drawn 
swords and muskets raised. The first attempt 
was to constrain the pastor to yield ; if he 
resisted, he was driven away, that his example 
might not influence the flock. After him, they 
attempted to seduce the chief men of the 
neighbourhood. At Montauban, the Soman 
Catholic bishop assembled several of the neigh- 
bouring Protestant gentlemen, at the house of 
M. de Boufflers, the Intendant of the district. 
The servants of the mansion, who had been 
concealed behind the door, rushed suddenly 
upon them, threw them down, attempting to 
bring them to their knees, and while these gen- 
tlemen were struggling to free themselves 
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from the hands of the servants, the prelate 
made the sign of the cross upon each of them, 
which was deemed sujficient. 

The citizens and the common people were 
all this while the prey of a licentious soldiery, 
whose excesses would have disgraced even a 
horde of Tartars. These dragoons would lock 
up the inhabitants of a house in some small 
closet, and would then proceed to throw the 
magnificent furniture into the street; they 
would then turn the splendid dramng-rooms 
into stables for their horses, and give them 
pails of milk or wine for their drink, and for 
litter, bales of wool, of cotton, of silk, or of 
the finest Holland cloth. If their host, or rather 
their victim, still resisted, they dragged him 
from his place of confinement, and either sus- 
pended him in a well, or tying his hands and 
his feet across his back, would hoist him to a 
pulley with his face downwards, and sliding 
him up and down, as a chandelier, would sud- 
denly drop him on his face, and then draw him 
up again to let him fidl again in the same man- 

E 
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ner. Sometimes^ after stripping him^ they 
would set him to turn the spit^ and while their 
meal was preparing, they would amuse them- 
selves with pinching his flesh, and burning his 
hair, and sometimes oblige him to hold a live 
coal in his hand, while they recited a Pater 
Noster. But the most intolerable torment of 
all, was the deprivation of sleep. They would 
sometimes sell sleep to their victims at the 
price of ten, twenty, or thirty crowns an hour. 
And as soon as the wretched being had sunk 
to sleep, the fatal hour would strike, when they 
would awaken him by the sound of the drum. 
An (Ai man at Nismes, M. de Lacassagne, hav- 
ing been tormented for a long time in this 
manner by fifty dragoons, at length gave way, 
and abjured his faith before Bishop Siguier. 
^ You will now be able to enjoy some sleep,' 
said the prelate to him ! ' Alas, my Lord,' 
replied the old man, ' I look for no rest but in 
heaven, and God grant that what I have just 
done may not shut me out from thence!' 
Madame de Lacassagne had, during this time. 
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been wanderiDg about the fields dressed as a 
servant. Many women were seized with the 
pains of labour^ during their flighty and brought 
forth their children in the woods. The weaker 
sex^ generally speaking, suffered more than our 
own ; not only on account of the modesty and 
delicacy of their nature^ but from having a 
stronger faith, and a more enduring constancy. 
Young mothers, bound to the bed-posts, were 
doomed to the cruel alternative of abjuring 
their religion, or of seeing their babes perish 
before their eyes. Some few gave way, that 
they might be allowed to administer nourish- 
ment to their dying infants. 

A youth of fifteen was taken to the castle 
of La Tourette, where five or six times suc- 
cessively, a cord was placed around his head, 
with the threat to hang him instantly, if he 
would not change his religion, and in order to 
terrify him, and make him believe that they 
were about to put their threat into execution, 
his tormentors liflied him from the ground by 
the rope, and held him till his breath was 
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nearly gone; and this they did several times. 
He was delivered out of their cruel hands by 
a constancy far beyond his years. Molines, a 
peasant at Desaignes^ had his feet and his 
hands bounds and his head fastened between 
his knees^ thus by means of a bar which was 
passed through his cramped-up body^ he was 
rolled backwards and forwards like a ball. 
Another had his lip burnt off with a red-hot 
iron. Others had their ribs, their arms, and 
their legs broken, by being beaten with clubs. 
A widow of sixty-four years of age was tied 
down to an arm-chair by some soldiers who 
lodged in her house, and carried to hear a 
sermon of one of the Romish missionaries, 
who had not the common humanity to rebuke 
those who treated her thus. When she dropped 
her head they instantly raised it with a stick, 
forcing her to keep her eyes fixed upon the 
preacher. After the sermon they unbound 
her, but upon her reaching home, they seized 
her again, and held her forcibly before a large 
fire, till she fainted in their arms. 
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Owing to the interdictions which were im- 
posedj places of wordup were becoming so 
distant, that God's children were obUged to 
go fifty or sixty leagues from their own homes, 
to enjoy the consolation of hearing the Gospel 
preached. It was not only young parsons, 
who were able to endure such fatigue, or others 
whose comfortable circumstances enabled them 
to bear the expenses of such a journey, who 
thus came from a distance to swell the num- 
bers of those assembhes not yet fnrbidden ; 
but even aged people, some eighty years of 
age, infirm, and at considerable inconvenience 
to themselves, were known to brave the fa- 
tigues of the journey and the severity of the 
season, the danger and the expense oi such 
und»taking8, and to come and join with their 
brethren in devotional services which they 
feared would be for the last time in this life. 
They walked without stopping by day or by 
night, carrying their provisions with them, 
exposed to the rain, the snow, the ice of a 
peculiarly severe winter, across dreadful r6ads. 
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woods^ ravines^ and bogs^ and at the end of 
all this^ there was no comfortable fire by which 
to warm or to dry themselves; not even a 
covered place to receive them and shelter them 
from the inclemencies of the weather. Those 
who arrived first, took refuge in the church, 
and the rest remained at the entrance, having 
no place to rest themselves in. While they 
waited for day-light, all this multitude, composed 
of old men, women, and children, comforted 
themselves by singing those psalms which were 
usually taught to all those of the Reformed 
faith from their childhood. While some of 
them recited by heart, or read by the light of 
some candle, prayers which were familiar to 
all. These simple exercises of devotion being 
liable to misinterpretation, on account of the 
absence of their pastor, he who ministered to 
this flock was obUged to give up his rest, in 
order that he might, by his presence, so to 
speak, legitimatize the devotions of these poor 
people. 

But soon the most unheard-of violence put 
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a stop to the zeal of these faithful Christians^ 
who so thirsted for the word of God. Officers 
and soldiers behaved with equal atrocity. They 
would spit in the women's faces^ they would 
make them to lie down in their presence upon 
burning coals^ or constrain them to keep 
their heads in heated ovens^ till the smoke from 
it almost suffocated them. The fortitude of 
those who could thus suffer without being over- 
come, served but to increase the rage of the 
monsters, and the marks of all their torments 
excited no pity : the tears, the cries, the trans- 
ports which the agonies of body and the con- 
flicts of their minds sometimes elicited from 
these poor martyrs, only caused laughter to 
their executioners. They thought not of com- 
passion until they saw one of their victims on 
the very verge of death or insensibility. Then, 
in cruel pity, they would seek to reanimate 
them, and impart to them a little strength 
that they might once more renew their cruel- 
ties. Their great study was to discover tor- 
ments which were as acute as they could be. 
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without being mortal^ and to make the 
wretched victims of their rage experience to 
the very utmost^ all that the human frame can 
endure widiout dying. 

Thanks be to God^ that the number of the 
fiuthful was sufficiently great to fill all tibe 
prisons in the kingdom. And what prisons ! 
Muddy and infectious pits^ sewers where rep- 
tiles were engendered^ dungeons where the sun 
was unknown. Several of these dungeons 
were called chausses d'hypocras, no doubt on 
account of the side walls being arranged in the 
shape of a lozenge^ and so assuming the form 
of an alembic. The prisoners could neither 
stand upright^ nor sit, nor lie down in them. 
They were let down by cords, and every day 
were brought up to have inflicted upon them 
the whip, the stick, the brand, or die strap. 
Many of them after having been confined for 
some weeks, came out of prison having lost 
their hair and their teeth. At Valence, carrion 
and the entrails of sheep were thrown into 
these pits. The unhappy beings immured in 
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them, lay in the putrefaction of these sewers 
till their bodies swelled, and their skin might 
hare been stripped from them like wetted 
paper, and they themselves presented the ap* 
pearance of living corpses. At length to dis- 
encumber the over-crowded prisons, Louvois 
dispatched many of them in old tartanes * to 
America. 

But from all parts of France, bulletins of 
conversion flew to Versailles. Oleron, Salins, 
and Sedan, converted themselves in a body. 
Montauban and Lyons by deliberation, at the 
Hotel de Yille 1 Montpdier, Nismes, and their 
dioceses I Fifty thousand souls from the pre- 
cincts of Bordeaux 1 The dioceses of Gap and 
Embrun, and the valleys of Pragelas, did not 
even wait for the dragoons ! After the abjura- 
tion of a town, a solemn Te Deum was sung, 
and in a public procession, banners were un- 
frurledto the sound of the ringing of bells, and 
the flringof cannons; and the triumphant priests 

* VesBels much naed in the Meditermneaii, with one mast 
and a three* cornered sail. 
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carried in their train^ from street to street, 
these forlorn and unhappy people, who escorted 
by the soldie^r, bore rather the appearance of 
captives take, in battle.* 

This, my dear brother, is what Rome has 
done ! 

VI. We are apt to forget, in our days, the 
history of popery ! It must be told to us again. 
Ministers must teach it to their people. Fa- 
thers must repeat it to their children. This 
frightful power must be understood, from 
which our ancestors separated themselves, and 
from which, we pray God, our sons may also 
separate themselves. Some may perhaps think 
these details too horrible. I have however 
chosen those which were the least so. 

There are some circumstances, especially in 
the torments inflicted on women, which it 
would be impossible for the pen to write down. 
Oh, my dear iriend, our age is not only un- 

* See the History of the Edict of Nantes, in 5 yols. Hia- 
toiie des Pasteun da Desert, 2 yols. 
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healthy, because it does net love God devotedly, 
but also because it does not energetically hate 
evil. I cannot but think, therefore, that every 
thing that tends to make us hate iniquity, is 
a benefit. 

And let it not be said, ' This was not the 
work of popery. It was the dragoons, and the 
ministers of the king of France, who did it. 
Without doubt, these were the sword, but by 
whose hand was the sword wielded ? By the 
hand of the Pope ! We have brought from Rome 
several medals struck by the popes : and among 
them is one struck by order of the sovereign 
pontiff, to celjebrate the most famous of all the 
massacres of the Protestants ; and this medal 
represents them as falling under the sword ; 
and the motto is : Hugonotonum Strages. 

As for myself, when from the heights of the 
castle of Beauvoisin, and firom many other 
places besides, I contemplated the mountains 
of the Cevennes, and saw myself encompassed 
by all those horrible recollections ; far from 
feeling astonished, I opened with reverence 
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and with fear^ the Holy Scriptores ; and I read 
in Daniel these words: ^^ Jnd he shall wear 
out the saints of the Most High^ and they 
shall be given into his hand" (Dan. vii. 25.) 
And I was filled with admiration at beholding 
how the prophet^ in declaring twenty-four 
centuries ago the coming of that king which 
should be diverse from other kings, had pre- 
dicted the events^ of which these promises, 
among so many others, were to become the 
theatre. Yes, I said, it is here, on the largest 
scale, that those horrors and those murders 
prophesied by Daniel, have been fulfilled. 

It was not only at Rome, but throughout 
the entire popedom, that at the hearing of the 
things I have related, a cry of joy and of tri- 
umph burst forth. And the old Chancellor 
Le Tellier, who, on the 18th of October, 1685, 
had presented the edict of revocation and per- 
secution to Louis XIY . for his signature, being 
soon after called to give up his great account, 
and appear before his Ood, had the hardihood 
to exclaim on the brink of the grave, while re- 
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viewing in imagination the Bcenes of bloodshed 
above described^ " Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation. (Luke ii. 29, 80.) 

Who were the people who were guilty of 
these dreadful acts ? Was it a nation of bar- 
barians ? Or at any rate, were these things 
done during the dark ages ? No. The peo- 
ple who did them were perhaps the most 
polished of the earth, and the age that saw 
them has been celebrated for its light. Never 
had the human mind been so highly culti- 
vated; never had the manners of men attained 
to such a degree of refinement. Never had 
men so vaunted themselves on the advance- 
ment of arts, of sciences, and of letters. For 
it was the celebrated age of Louis XIY . It was 
then, and it was because of these horrible acts, 
that Bossuet, the greatest genius of France, 
extolled the king as ' a second Constantine, 
as a second Theodosius, as the restorer of the 
faith !^ It was then that Madame de Sevigne, 
the most witty, and the most kind-hearted 
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woman in France^ looked upon the conduct of 
the king towards the Protestants^ as worthy 
of admiration ! .... 

Oh^ my dear friend^ what a lesson for us ! 
It is not from the cultivation of the intellect^ 
nor from the love of the fine arts^«nor from the 
progress of science^ nor from the triumphs of 
philosophy ; neither is it from the tenderness 
or the philanthropy of the natural hearty that 
we must expect the salvation of the world ! . . 

There is nothing good that Rome has not 
the power to destroy. The breath of the 
papacy can change even piety itself into hy- 
pocrisy, and the love of God into hatred of 
men! Human nature is indeed fallen; but 
popery can yet debase and pervert it to a de- 
gree most frightfal to think of. 

Do not then let us flatter ourselves, do not 
let us continue to repeat that if popery should 
again have power, it would not do what it did 
in the time of Louis XIV; that our age is 
too enlightened for such things. 

Perhaps she might not begin by acting 
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thus ; but rest assured^ that were she to en- 
counter opposition^ she would soon have re- 
course to the same measures. Her grand prin- 
ciple is, ever to remain the same, and never to 
retrograde ; and the bulls of her popes, and the 
decrees of her coimcils, oblige her to the ex- 
termination of heretics. 

Popery is once more beginning to lift up 
her head everywhere. Now therefore, at this 
period of commencement is the time to con- 
tend with her ; for, as the Greek proverb de- 
clares : ' the beginning is the half of the 

whole,' etpxri vifAiffv vavroq. 

In traversing these lands, formerly red with 
the blood of the children of God, I seemed to 
hear the voice of past ages speaking to me ; 
and I learnt a great lesson, for I understood 
more perfectly what Rome is, and what the 
gospel is. 

I desire that this lesson may not be learned 
by myself alone, but by others also. I could 
wish that it might alarm those in England who 
have a leaning towards popery, and stir up the 
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zeal of those who have received the word of 
God into their hearts. 

We are now encountering Rome on that 
same field of battle^ where, formerly, she ob- 
tained such bloody victories. The result of 
my visit, I hoped, would be to place a faithful 
and zealous minister there, who might go forth 
and sow the seed of the word all around him. 
This thought was fall of consolation to me. 

But are there no friends among your people, 
who will come forward to help us ! No out- 
stretched arms to strengthen our arms ! no 
hearts to encourage our hearts ? 

There is another lesson also, to be learnt 
from all this, and we shall do well to give heed 
to it. Why has the Reformation so quickly 
fallen in France, as well as become weaker in 
all those other countries where it was esta- 
blished? 

Because it did not accomplish its work. In 
France its root struck too much among the 
higher classes, and too little among the people, 
and the consequence was, that it became mixed 
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up with court factions, and together with its 
religious character, assumed a political one. 

The Reformation having reached a certain 
height, has, as it were, parleyed with the world. 
It has not given that prominence to the spirit- 
ual principle which it proclaimed. 

From thence has all the evil arisen, an im- 
mense evil, and one that is felt throughout 
every member of the evangelical body. 

K a Society is not faithful to the principles 
it professes, it cannot prosper. Desolation and 
ruin will soon overtake it, as a punishment for 
its disgracefcd apostacy. It has given up that 
which gave it life, what can it look for but 
death ? If we do not return to that principle 
which was our life and our strength, then, in- 
stead of a history given of how the Reforma- 
tion was established in the world, in the space 
of a few years, another history will be told of 
how the Reformation has perished ! 

Let us then have no parleying with the 
world ! No union, as popery has, with the 
pomp, the riches, or the power of the world. 

F 2 
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Let US return to the principle of spiritual life, 
and by it let us overcome ! 

'' The words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life^^ says Jesus, 
(John vii. 68.) " The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, has made me free from 
the law of sin and death," says St. Paul, 
(Rom. viii. 2.) " This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith," says 
St. John. (1 Eph. v. 4.) 

This is the victory for which the Reforma- 
tion, rousing itself up, and shaking off from 
itself the trammels of the grave must now 
contend. 

" Lord, save us, we perish !" (Matt. viii. 
25.) 

^* In all these things we are more than con- 
querors, through him that loved us" (Rom. 
viii. 37.) 

Believe me to remain always. 

Your faithful brother in Christ, 
T. H. Merle D^Aubigne. 
Eaux vives, Geneva, March, 1844. 
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P. S. Forgive me for sending you so unin- 
teresting a letter. I wished to satisfy your re- 
quest^ and yet I could not give up the neces- 
sary time for so doing ; wishing to devote the 
short interval of leisure my usual occupations 
afford^ to the completion of the 4th volume of 
my History of the Reformation. Unfortu- 
nately, during the whole of the year 1843, I 
was either ill, or travelling. Now I am anxious 
not to leave this work until it is finished. 
Pray to God that he will bestow upon me that 
strength and intelligence necessary to complete 
this work ; and for the present, be satisfied 
with these few lines. 



THE END. 
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